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AN IDEAL COURSE OF STUDY 1 



WILLIAM M. GIFFIN 
Principal of the Frances Willard School, Chicago 



An ideal course of study should be to the teacher what a 
menu card is to the hotel guest — that is, full of dainty and valu- 
able suggestions — the one for the inner man, the other for the 
child-mind. The course of study, like the menu, should be pre- 
pared by experts from each department of the teaching force, 
rather than by mind-stuffers whose whole idea of education is to 
get over a certain amount of ground in a given time, con so many 
facts from a given page, and learn to read and spell so many 
words in a prescribed order. It should be prepared by those who 
can realize that one has hardly done his duty who has taught a 
child how to read, if at the same time he has not taught him what 
to read; or who can realize that, while a tadpole may appeal to 
one child in a given grade, another child in the same grade with 
quite a different environment may have a greater interest in cobble 
stones, or that a child with a certain environment should have 
instilled in him a love for birds, while another, who seldom sees a 
bird, is in much more need of having created within him a love 
for fresh air or soap and water; that is, one requires training 
from the humane side, while the other requires training from the 
hygienic side. How absurd for the hotel guest to think that, 
because the card is given him, he must begin at the top and fill all 
its conditions to the end ! 

We once heard of an honest old farmer who so felt, and who, 
when he had reached the first third of the card, called the head 
waiter and said: "Say, waiter, if it ain't. agin the rules, I should 
like to skip from tha' to tha'." No doubt many a teacher has 
felt ofttimes, when inflicted with a class of left-overs who had at 
last reached her grade, that she would " like to skip from tha' to 

'A paper read before the joint meeting of the Ella F. Young and George 
Howland Clubs, October 14, 1904. 
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tha'," and who would no doubt turn out much better citizens if 
she could but have the privilege of using her judgment in doing 
so. Nor can there be any doubt that there are many times when, 
if she did make a skip here and there, after due consultation with 
her principal, no one would receive any great injury either 
mentally or physically. 

I have not forgotten that we were making conditions for this 
great, big, overgrown village, with its smoke and soot, its dust 
and mud, its fine boulevards and parks, and, finally, its population 
made up of people from every country of the globe who, many of 
them, change their residence every six months. On the other 
hand, I have not forgotten that we, when writing this course of 
study, did what every progressive man or woman has done who 
has had success in life — namely, worked toward an ideal. How 
can we best do this? Is it not possible to have printed in our 
course of study parallel columns which may be known as " must " 
and "may," or "necessary" and "optional," or, perhaps better 
yet, " minimum " and " maximum " requirements. For example, 
a child has no right to be in the fourth-year grade and not know 
that 6 4's are 24. In other words, by the end of the four years in 
school a child should know, before being advanced to a higher 
grade, his tables of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
and partition ; and when he comes to us from any part of the city, 
that is one of the things we have a right to insist upon his know- 
ing before admitting him to the grade mentioned. On the other 
hand, he may never have seen anything in nature that has appealed 
to him, not even this grand lake of which we are so justly proud; 
while, should it be his good fortune to find himself in a school 
where he can see it each day, he will not be long in " catching on 
to " its beauties, and the lessons its waters and shores are teach- 
ing him. If he has come from some central building where they 
have not forgotten the importance of teaching him the hygienic 
side — that is, the use of soap and water — he will there have 
learned one valuable lesson, which will help him to meet his new 
environment; and that is one important point to keep in view in 
making a course of study for a city with such mixed conditions. 
But few, if any, of the children move from any such district as, 
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say, Hyde Park to a district near the center of the city, while there 
are many who from time to time move from the center to the 
suburbs. The work, then, of the central school should tend 
toward the possible change for better conditions which should or 
may meet these children. Teaching them the use of a fork and 
napkin, and of the words " excuse " and " pardon " and " if you 
please," is of much greater importance than the spelling of 
rhinoceros, Hoangho, or Yanktsekiang. 

Again, there are schools where it is much more important for 
the pupils to gain the meaning of the Declaration of Independence 
than to learn the names of the battles of the Civil War or the 
divisions of the central European continent. A million dollars' 
worth of powder is burned up each year by people who do not 
know why they are burning it. I or my children did not have to 
be told why this powder is burned on the Fourth of July, nor did 
you in school. It is well, however, to give a few hints to the son 
of Salbanio, down in the river district, in order that he may have, 
not only more fun in burning his powder, but a better appreciation 
of what freedom and independence mean. 

Here, then, is one of the many subjects that Miss A., in the 
central ward or district, should be glad to teach, while Miss B., in 
a suburban district, whose children have the proper home influ- 
ence, knows there is no more reason why she should teach it than 
she should teach her children the use of the napkin at the table; 
for, as Dod Weaver would say : " They always knowed it." Let 
us remember, with Parker, that 

Knowledge is boundless, and your pupils can get but a drop of the ocean. 
What knowledge shall you present them in the years you have them under 
your care and guidance? What knowledge shall govern you in the selection? 
The answers are not far to seek. Your selection can be entirely governed by 
what each individual pupil needs for his personal development. He needs that 
knowledge which Will enable him best to serve the school and the world. 
The two answers are one ; the needs of the school and the needs of the world 
are the needs of the individual. A course of study is a means to an end. 
From this course of study the teacher selects the material immediately neces- 
sary for the advancement of personal, mental, and moral power. 

As said before, let this course of study, then, be a suggestive 
one, prepared by experts from all departments of the corps of 
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instruction, so written as to enable the progressive teacher to 
choose that which shall best suit the particular class of children 
with which the teacher is dealing, that she may feel an individual 
responsibility in the selection of at least part of the work which 
she is to give them. This, of course, will be chosen from what we 
have termed the maximum requirements. To let the teacher have 
this privilege will best suit the children and the state, and will 
cause the teacher to feel that she is something more than an 
automaton, to be wound up and run down at the will of a com- 
mittee which has made, set, and formed work for her to perform. 
As to the program, I say : Hands off ! In heaven's name, let 
me have a little individuality, and let me run my school as my 
conscience tells me I should ! Then hold me responsible when I 
send you a child named for a certain grade, if you find him not 
up to the " must " or minimum standard, unless with his card I 
send you good reasons for his having been advanced to that grade, 
though not up to the minimum in all its requirements. I have 
heard of the schools of a certain city in France which were so 
well graded as to the course of study and arrangement of the 
program that the superintendent of schools could take out his 
watch, during any hour of the day, and tell just what page and 
what verse each child of the city at that moment was reading. 
Rather than to so much as lean in this direction, let us swing the 
pendulum to the other extreme, and have a go-as-you-please con- 
dition ; and I vouch for it that the children will be better prepared 
to enter upon the duties of citizenship, when they have left the 
school to begin life's responsibilities, than they possibly can if 
educated under the former conditions. 



